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For * The Friend.” 
selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 47.) 


«3d mo. 4th, 1846. * * * I know fall well 
what the sick chamber is; what its anxieties 
and its watchings are; and I know better still 
shat state of mind, that undue sensibility 
ovhich nervous excitement Causes, and which 
no one can know till the lesson is experimen- 
itally given them; I know that in weakness 
and loneliness, the heart longs for the recipro- 
ngation of « mind that can understand it, that, 
‘can enter into its sinkings, its doubts, and its 
fears; and on whom it can rest its affection§ 
with some degree of assurance and certainty. 
‘I do know there are feelings like these, as 
much as we may long to rise above the weak- 
‘mess of our nature, and to attain that stability 
‘and fortitude that meets all unmoved. Thou 
knowest these things too, my suffering, sor- 
rowing friend ; and much as we may long and 
-pray to rise above them, human nature for- 
bids an exemption from them, and we can 
only refer the pressure of these difficulties to 
Tim who knoweth our frames, and will not 
withdraw that Arm of compassion through 

-allour weakness, if we but struggle and strive 
to keep our dependence single to Him. Yes, 
my dear , how often I have considered 
thy strippings and provings, felt in propor- 
tion to thy keen susceptibility. test ee Wis 

“ How trying ’s situation is! I have 
thought in reflecting upon the subject of death 

in a general way, that if those we have loved 

_ and are deprived of, are removed to the better 
- inheritance, there is cause of joy in the re- 
moval; but if death, death only is to be con- 
templated in these things, it needs a heart 
fortified by christian resignation to meet it 
and bear it with composure.” 
~ «3d mo. * * * Truly these are days 
wherein those who are concerned to stand by 
the Ark, may well watch, and wait, and labor 
for an abiding foundation, even an establish- 
ment upon that Rock, which temptation with- 
in, and tempests from without cannot shake. 

Here is alone our sure dwelling place. Hs- 
tablished here, though contest and division 
may multiply, and there may be as many 
names to religion as the separators from it 
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may choose to frame, we have a fortification 
and a resting place that nothing can disturb, 
nor prevent our safely occupying. Ah! it is 
to this I would that we should look, and not 
to the disputes about it, believing by such a 


~|course, we should be enabled’to build each 


one against our own houses, and having root 
within ourselves, be concerned to recur to it 
as that alone which can safely direct our foot- 
steps. 

“ Quarterly Meeting has occurred since we 
parted. We were favored with the company 
of several dear friends, Hinchman Haines, 
E. Comfort, 8. Hilman, and others. I was 
truly glad they were there. The line of their 
ministry seemed adapted to our present need ; 
lb. Comfort’s cogent and powerful; but in re- 
curring to ministry I am apt to think it is not 
so much the words they have felt constrained 
to utter, as the place they have in the hearers. 
If nothing but the assent of the understand- 
ing is given, if we hear but obey not, what is 
wrought? Hzra’s concern seemed to be in 
part to prepare us for what might await us, 
particularly that the younger part of the 
meeting might not be confused by the waver- 
ing and unsettled views cf those to whom 
they had been accustomed to look ; but that 
their eye: might be. directed to the.Truth, 
which would prove a safe leader.” 

After some remarks upon one who had re- 
cently appeared in the way of the ministry, 
she continues: “ His life has been a very re- 
tired one for some time past, and I could not 
but indulge the belief, before it was mani- 
fested, that his Heavenly Father had with- 
drawn him from ovtward fellowship, to com- 
municate Himself and His will more especi- 
ally to him. Ah! it is a tribulated way : but 
we have no right to desire to contravene his 
purposes, or to shrink from that line of service 
or duty He appoints. I believe it is infinitely 
better to serve Him than ourselves and the 
whole world besides, suffer as much as we 
may with it. The reward is beyond this 
scene; and though we have no business to be 
serving for it, the rest it holds out in favored 
moments, though not frequent ones, may serve 
to stimulate the fainting traveller to diligence, 
and faithfulness in that committed. 

“Love to dear , and dear They 
feel very near tome. They do not know how 
much I desire for them the best inheritance, 
the Truth.” 

From the Journal :— 

“3d mo. 15th, 1846. Feel once more able, 
and I was going to say called upon, to record 
the loving kindness and tender compassion of 
our ever adorable Head and High Priest. 
How has He borne up my head, and pre- 
served my life through a great sea and fight 
of afflictions. Oh! the struggle has been des- 
perate. Since our late Quarterly Meeting, I 
have seemed hardly able at any time to wit- 
ness in my own experience that ‘the Lord 
liveth. Oh! my troubles, and sorrows, and 
conflicts, and tossings, have been such as pen 


and tongue could not set forth. Things from 
without and within have borne very heavily 
upon me. But in the deepest reverence and 
gratitude be it spoken, the dispensation for a 
few days past has been changed. A night or 
two ago I lay down and participated in rest 
—precious, healing, sustaining rest. ‘All my 
bones shall say, Lord who is like unto thee ? 
To Him alone be the praise of His own works; 
and let the creature be laid in the dust for- 
ever.” 

“21st. Permit me to approach thy sacred 
presence, righteous Father ; and to thank thee 
in humble bowedness and prostration of spirit, 
in h at thou vouchsafest from season to sea- 
son, to enable us to feel Thy presence near; 
to prostrate ourselves before Thee, though in 
silence; to refer-our wants unto Thee; and 
to ask of Thee on our own accounts, and on 
the account of others, preservation. We 
know, righteous Father, that the enemy of 
all peace and righteousness is signally at hand, 
striving to lay waste thy heritage, and to 
scatter us far and wide from Thee: and we 
pray Thee, that Thou be round about us, 
make thyself our hiding-place and rest, and 
keep us even to the end.” 

“4th mo. 15th. Under chastened and hum- 
bled feelings I seem ready to say, the Lord is 
indeed good. Yes, my heart seems to over- 
flow with the acknowledgment, while at the 
same time I stand convicted of not having 
been in meeting to-day as prompt as I ought 
to have been. * * Oh! may I always re- 
gard the pointing of the Master's finger first, 
and leave the time and all the rest to Him, 
except simple obedience. My soul has mourn- 
ed from fear of being set aside on account of 
it, and yet has been melted in a sense of my 
Heavenly Father’s love. Oh, how mercifully 
has He regarded me, engaged me to Him by 
cords strengthened in a two-fold degree, under 
a sense of his unmerited kindness and good- 
ness. It has seemed to flow into my soul, 
and possess it entirely this afternoon. Thanks, 
unceasing thanks be rendered. I seem in 
His hand as a child in the hands of his father ; 
and can at present just simply (in a degree at 
least) endeavor to leave myself there.” 

The correspondence is resumed under date 
“5th mo. 3d. * * * I grieve when I see visi- 
tations of heavenly love turned away from ; 
believing that opportunities are lost that can- 
not be recovered, and the only true’ ground of 
solid peace exchanged for the trifling gratifi- 
cations of a perishing world. But I do be- 
lieve there is much to be gained from a fer- 
vent, patient travail of soul on account of 
such; and hope that something of that kind 
may be found availing for many of our young 
Friends, who have in a little measure known 
the Lord for themselves.” 

To a young relative at boarding school, she 
thus writes: “5th mo. 20th. * * * I desire 
thee above all things to do nothing that would 
offend thy Heavenly Father. Try at seasons 
to turn thy thoughts inward, and so become 
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acquainted with that Teacher in thy own 
bosom, which, as thou learns to know it, thou 
wilt find to be thy very best friend. He does 
not hide himself from us, as we are willing to 
become acquainted with Him; and all those 
whom thou may think most careful to serve 
their Heavenly Father, have had to learn of 
Him by that still small voice speaking in the 
secret of their souls. If thou attends to this, 
it will always tell thee by reproof when thou 
hast done wrong, and comfort thee when thou 
doest right ; and finally make thee one of His 
own children, which is the very best inherit- 
ance. No one ever became good, but as this 
Good Spirit taught them, this witness for 
Truth in our own souls.” 

“5th mo. 30th. * * * I note thy remark 
in relation to the thankfulness that should be 
felt for the opportunities possessed by some 
for free personal intercourse. No doubt it is 
designed that we should be helpful to one an- 
other in that way ; but my soul almost sickens 
sometimes, to observe how unproductive these 
opportunities often are, of either social or re- 
ligious benefit. There seems so little of an 
inward centering, such a want of the true 
liberty, from failing to seek after it, or living 
in that which might possess us with it, in its 
proper season, that 1 am ready to query at 
times whether fear on our own accounts, and 
some sight and sense of how things are 
amongst us, does not stand in the way of that 
kind of intercourse which it is safe for us to 
participate in, and which the sensible and 
quickened mind can alone enjoy. 

* * * “T observed thy allusion to the 
condition of the Israelites when in their ex- 
tremity, with the sea before them, &c., &c. 
Their journeyings out of Egypt to the land 
of promise, I have frequently recurred to of 
latter years: The whole history seems to me 
to contain a striking exemplification of the 
mercy, and long-suffering, and forbearance of 
their Holy Leader on one hand; and the in- 
gratitude and unthankfulness, and liability of 
man to be drawn aside, on the other; but 
most of all, I have considered the difficulties 
that came upon them, and their uncertain, 
and difficult, and obstructed possession of the 
land of promise, from their not living up to 
the terms on which it was to be granted them. 
There was to be no compromise with the old 
inhabitants of the land; the command was for 
their utter extirpation ; and what full evidence 
we have, that the constant transgression of 
this command brought upon them all their 
troubles, and the realization of what it was 
declared should happen, that if they failed to 
subdue their enemies, they should be as 
‘thorns in their sides,’ &., &c.; and the rest 
that was held out as the fruit of their toils, 
could not be obtained. Ah! are not His ways 
equal ? and may we not, in an individual and 
in a Society capacity, fear and watch lest in 
our journeying, full obedience to the com- 
mands of our Lord be not observed; and our 
progress become halting, and our final posses- 
sion far short of what was promised us! I do 
not want to stamp my own feelings too high; 
but I do fear, that unless we, as a society, are 
more concerned to recur to first principles, to 
regard the teachings in our own bosoms, more 
than the instructions of men, and to lean less 
to our own wisdom and prudence, we shall 
find that the old inhabitants of the land are 


gaining upon us, and that we shall not have 
power and strength left to resist them. ‘Stran- 
gers have devoured his strength, and he 


knoweth it not; yea, grey hairs are here and 
there upon him, yet he knoweth it not.’” 
“6th mo. 19th. Iam persuaded and con- 
vinced that we have need to be found under 
the daily exercise of the cross to our natural 
affections, inclinations, and wills; that there- 
by the life of Christ which springeth up and 


groweth in the quickened, renewed heart, 
may take its full place in us. ‘If ye live after 
the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye, through the 
spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body ye 
shall live.’” 

(To be continued.) 


Scientific Scraps. 


Steel Watch*Chains.—The small steel chain 
which winds round the fusee of a watch is 
about eight inches in length, and contains up- 
ward of five hundred links, riveted together. 
It is not thicker than a horse-hair, and the 
separate links can but just be perceived with 
the naked eye. Modern invention has as yet 
discovered no substitute for this chain equal 
to it in slenderness, strength, and flexibility. 
Most of these watch-chains are manufactured 
at Christchurch, in Hants. The links are 
punched out by girls from plates of steel, and 
very young girls pick up the links, and rivet 
one to the other. Watch-chain manufacture 
has been the staple of Christchurch for nearly 
a century—in fact, ever since pocket watches 
began to be generally carried. 

The Diamond as Used in the Arts.—The em- 
ployment of diamonds in the arts is of com- 
paratively recent date. It is, however, not 
the white, regularly-shaped gem which is used 
for these purposes, but that of a gray or black 
color, known as black or carbon diamond. 
Its price ranges from five to six dollars a 
carat, in gold, a carat being equal to four 
grains. Such diamonds, instead of being trans- 
parent, like the white ones, are only translu- 
cent. They seldom occur in regular forms, 
like the white stone. The value of the dia- 
mond, in the arts, depends chiefly on its hard- 
ness, which property is possessed by it ina 
high degree. Hopes were entertained that 
the crystallized boron which was discovered 
some years ago by Woehler and Deville might 
afford a good substitute for the diamond, for 
it equals the latter in hardness. We are not 
informed, however, whether this new sub- 
stance shares with the diamond another 
equally valuable property, namely, indestruc- 
tibility ; for if it breaks easily, it will be of 
but little service, except for polishing dia- 
monds and other gems, which is accomplished 
by means of diamond dust, after the gem has 
been properly cut. The cutting of plain glass 
is effected by splinters or sparks which split 
off in cutting diamond. They require to be 
set in such a manner that the curved sides of 
the angle which is made to protrude, may 
assist in wedging the glass asunder. No good 
point will leave any dust on the glass, and if 
properly applied, the lines will look as if exe- 
cuted with a sharp knife. Scratched lines 
will not break accurately. 

Besides the applications described, the car- 
bon diamond has been employed for a variety 
of other purposes, of which we propose to de- 
scribe the more interesting ones. They are 
called carbon points or cutters, being formed 
into various shapes, such as prisms, hexahed- 
rons, trapezoids, parallelograms, pyramids, 
and the like; for metal, they require to be 
sharper than for stone. Their advantages 
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over steel consist in their extraordinary dura- 
bility. 

In engraving on stone, these points have 
replaced the steel needles to a great extent. 
The fine engraving which is now so often wit- 
nessed on address cards, bank-notes, bills, &c., 
is effected with a sharp point, shaped for the 
purpose and adjusted in a holder, which is 
used like a pen. The coarser lines are finished 
by a steel tool. Such a point was used by a 
very active lithographer of our acquaintance 
for twenty-two years, and it would undoubt- 
edly have rendered still further service, if it 
had not been accidentally broken. The fine 
relief and wave lines witnessed on bank-notes 
can only be made by means of a carbon point 
adjusted to a machine. 

So far as we are aware, such a machine was 
first constructed in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. It also enables engravers to draw 
the fine hair-lines on copper and steel plates. 
Carbon points are also used for drilling flint, 
emery, agate, porphyry, and other hard stones 
which would wear a steel instrument too 
rapidly. The small agate stones or centres 
adjusted to the pointers or needles of com-— 
passes and leveling instruments, which are to 
swing freely upon a point, if required accu- 
rately, must be finished with a carbon drill. 
To this end the latter is generally quadran- 
gular, or it may present a flat octahedron, or 
a flat ovoid or the like. 

Carbon tool-points have become of great 
importance to science, in so far as they render 
good service in turning the steel spindles of 
astronomical instruments, which, as is well 
known, require to be made with great accu- 
racy. Before being tempered, the axle is, of 
course, turned off to the required shape by 
means of a turning instrument; but during 
the process of tempering, it varies somewhat 
from its former shape, and steel will no longer 
cut it. However, as it is necessary that these 
axles should be perfectly round, other ma- 
terials had to be resorted to, and such a one 
is found in the black diamond. It ‘may be 
mentioned that the steel shavings, thus pro- 
duced, are so finely curled, so thin, and so 
light, that they nearly float in the air as they 
fall from the bar. s 

Carbon points have also become quite in- 
dispensable in the engraving of the fine grad- 
uations on optical and astronomical instru- 
ments. It becomes at once evident how sharp 
and pointed such a point must be when it is 
known that five hundred and more lines must 
sometimes be drawn upon a glass of one 
eighth of an inch width. They serve for 
microscopical measurements, and are quite 
important. 

Though identical, in its chemical nature, 
with the gem diamond, the translucent dia- 
mond is much harder. Albeit not by far so 
beautiful and brilliant as the former, and 
though considerably less costly, it already 
surpasses it in usefulness in an eminent de- 
gree. Its applications, too, become the more 
numerous, as the accuracy required in tools 
employed in the various branches of the arts 
and manufactures becomes greater. 

The First Hour-Glass—A century after the 
overthrow of the Roman empire, the habit of 
reckoning by hours and minutes had com- 
pletely disappeared from Western Europe. 
One by one, every vestige of art and science 
disappeared, and had it not been for the king- 
doms of the East, which kept the flame of 
science just flickering while the West was in 
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jarkness, our present system of horology|who was waiting to redeem 
vould have fallen into complete abeyance.|and to purify us unto himself a peculiar peo- 
it was the famous Caliph of Bagdad, Haroun-|ple, zealous of good works ; 
-Raschid, who restored the old water-clock | willingness we felt to part with some 


ficent clepsydra, as a token of friendship, 
Sharlemagne; but it seems that the presentlin after years, 
jwvas looked upon as a thing to be rather ad- 


ae : ¢ periods, and be surprised to see what mere 
}mired than copied, for we find no mention of|cobwebs. we allowed to intercept the flow of 


epy water-clocks of French make until the|Heavenly love to us. Many years ago, the 
seign of Philip, contemporary of William the|late Samuel Bettle attended the mecting at 
‘Conqueror. Perhaps the reason of this is, the 
sand-glass (sablier) had been invented in 
France shortly before the accession of Charle- 
magne, and that this last contrivance was 
ae more handy and simple than the other. 
“The first sablier was made by the same man 
|who-re-invented the blowing of glass, after 
‘the secret had been lost for some centuries. 
He was a monk of Chartres, named Luit- 
‘prand, and the sand-glass he made was the 
“exact prototype of all those that have been 
manufactured since. It consisted of two re- 
ceptacles, of pear-like shape, joined by their 
slender ends. When the sand had all run out 
from one into the other, the lower glass was 
turned uppermost and kept in that position 
till empty. Shortly after he had received 
the gift of Haroun-al-Raschid, Charlemagne 
caused a monster sablier to be made, with the 
horal divisions marked on the outside by thin 
lines of red paint. This was the first hour. 
glass. It required to be turned over only 
once in twelve hours. — Manufacturer and 
Builder. 


we may look back on 


Westtown Boarding School, and was livingly 
engaged in testimony therein. Among his 
listeners was a boy, who had in his possession 
several flying squirrels, which abound in that 
neighborhood. The regulations of the school 
prohibited keeping such pets, and the child 
felt condemned for his violation of the rules, 
and under the softening influence that pre- 
vailed in the meeting, resolved to give up this 
indulgence, which he clearly saw to be wrong 
for him. After meeting, as he walked with a 
companion in the long lane, he unbosomed his 
feelings and expressed his intention of releas- 
ing the squirrels. His companion was a more 
hardened character, and simply remarked 
that he had had such feelings, but that it 


measure it proved. It is not the magnitude 
or smallness of the offering required, but the 
willingness to surrender what is called for, 
that opens the way to receive the rich bless- 
ings of the Lord. 

During a season of Divine visitation, a re- 
spectable farmer in a certain neighborhood, 
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For “The Friend” |yoligion, and under much exercise of mind, 


but he seemed unable to arrive at any settle- 
ment in the Truth. An interested friend, who 
was anxiously concerned about him, knew not 
how it was that with so much apparent earn- 
estness and sincerity, so little progress ap- 
peared to be made. He knew not of the cob- 
web that was spread over his soul; but it was 
all explained when one day his friend met 
him and told him that there had long existed 
some unpleasantness between him and a near 
relative, who, he thought, had improperly 
treated him. He had become convinced that 
this hardness of fecling must be removed from 
his own heart, or it would shut out the sweet 
enjoyment of Divine love; and he had become 
humbled enough to go to his relative and ask 
for forgiveness for all that he himself had un- 
kindly said and thought about him. He met 
with a kind welcome and a hearty response, 
and now all hardness between them was done 
away, and such was the tide of peace that 
flowed into his soul, that he would gladly 
find some other one against whom he had a 
grudge, that he might experience a similar 
enjoyment in its removal. ; 

How great is the goodness of our Heavenly 
Father, and how does He visit, and revisit 
His children; even the rebellious, secking to 
draw them into His safe enclosure, that He 
may be good unto them and bless them. Oh 
that all might turn to Him with full purpose 
of heart, and love and serve Him. 


Cobwebs. 

T recently met with a paragraph in one of 
_ our religious papers, in which a person related 
her experience in gathering flowers in the 
early morning while they were yet sparkling 
with dew. She noticed in one place that a 
spider had spun his web, and beneath was a 
sprig of flowers. Carefully reaching under- 
neath the web, she plucked the flowers, and 
found that they were as dry as if no refresh- 
ing moisture had fallen from the skies—so 
slight a thing as a cobweb had kept the dews of 
heaven from them. 

How much of instruction does this little in- 
cident suggest to the thoughtful mind. A 
continuance in anything that is wrong, even 
if it seem to us but a trifling matter—a mere 
cobweb—may effectually prevent us from ex- 
periencing those sweet refreshing seasons with 
which the Lord favors at times His honest- 
hearted, faithful servants; and may keep us 
in a dry, barren condition, where there is no 
growth experienced in the life of religion— 
“where there is neither dew, nor rain, nor 
fields of offering.” Nor does this seem strange 
when we reflect that the great object of the 
Lord’s dealings with us, is to humble us and 
make us thoroughly submissive to His will; 
and that without this there can be no admis- 
sion into His heavenly kingdom. So long as 
we refuse to submit fully to His government, 
we are living to some extent in a state of re- 
bellion, and it is declared in Holy Writ that 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft. 

*Who of us have not known the feeling of 
sin standing between us and the full benefit 
of Divine visitation? We have felt the heart 
solemnized by the influence of Heavenly good, 
and have clearly seen that we ought to give 
up ourselves, body, soul and spirit, without 
reservation, into the hands of our Creator, 
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Loss of Life in Coal Mining. —From_ the 
statistics furnished by Simonin, in his “ Under- 
ground Life,” it appears that in Great Britain 
one life is lost for every 68,484 tons of coal 
produced. The rate however is not uniform 
tnroughout the island, but the average loss is 
as above stated. Thusin the Yorkshire mines 
a man is killed for every 22,235 tons obtained; 


would all die away in a few days, and so in|P 


was much impressed with the importance of 


us from all evil,|in West Lancashire and North Wales, 55,666 
tons are procured at the same sacrifice, and 
but oh! the un-|in South Wales, 78,137 tons. 


The most 


: cherished | favored districts in England are the Notting- 
‘o Burope. In the year 807 he sent a magni-|project, some gratification of the appetite—|ham, Leicester and Warwickshire coal fields, 
to|some mental indulgence it may be. Perhaps|in which 131,034 tons of coal are raised for 
such|each man killed. 


In Great Britain and also in France, the 
greater number of accidents are occasioned 
by falls of the roof and coal,—nearly one half; 
about a third take place in the shafts from 
breakage of engines, ropes or chains, and 
similar causes. The remainder or one-sixth 
of the whole, occur from blasting, explosions 
of fire damp, poisonous gases, carbonic acid, 
&c., and inundations. 

The total number of deaths in the British 
mines from violent causes, in the ten years 
from 1856 to 1865, inclusive, was 9916. In 
France colliery accidents affect, on an average, 
two per cent. of the men every year, and in 
some years the loss of life has been so great 
that one man has been killed for every twenty 
thousand tons of coal taken from the mines. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The following from the “Memoirs of Ste- 
hen Grellet,” attests the low, dependent, 
watchful state of his mind; and exemplifies 
also the mental suffering which, as a minister 
of the gospel, it was his lot to feel for the low 
state of things in the church: “I went to 
Philadelphia and attended five meetings, in 
all which my mouth was closely sealed. I 
felt like Jeremiah in the low dungeon. My 
supplication was, ‘O Lord, help, or else I 
perish.’ My way opening to depart from that 
city, I proceeded to Radnor Monthly Meeting, 
wherein I continued for a considerable time 
under much mental suffering, but towards the 
close, the Lord enabled me to minister to 
their condition, to the relief of my mind. 

“J have been very sensible, during these 
weeks past, that the low state in which I find 
our Society, meeting after meeting, is owing 
to their having departed from that retiredness 
of spirit, and lowliness of mind, which charac- 
terized our former Friends, and the primitive 
christians. They have retained indeed, to a 
certain degree, the outward profession, but 
too few continue in the life. What a neglect 
is mournfully prevailing in many families, to 
train them up in a religious life and conversa- 
tion, consistently with our christian profes- 
sion; nevertheless the Lord has a precious 
remnant preserved in almost every place, to 
whom I feel nearly united. Through many 
baptisms, He has brought them and preserved 
them, and I have faith to believe that, though 
this people may be chastened, to purify them, 
they will not be forsaken ; and from among 
the children, yea, from generations yet un- 
born, will arise such as will magnify the name 
of the Lord their Redeemer.” 


Hobbies—The Americans are peculiar about 
their hobbies. Sometimes they run to one 
extreme, then to the other. 

A few years ago, the young students, and 
all of sedentary occupations, neglected all 
exercise, and thousands died for lack of pro- 
per exercise. Now athletic sports are in the 
ascendant, and base-ball and rowing matches 
are the order! of the day. These are now 
liable to be carried to as great an excess. 

We have known a number of deaths from 
excess in these matters ; and still the evil in- 
creases, both in England and America. The 
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London Times recently uttered a spirited 
protest against excess in these practices, es- 
pecially against them as they prevail in the 
English schools. We make a similar protest. 
But protests are of but little avail, when one 
of these fevers is on; and, like measles, scarlet- 
fever and small-pox, they are self-limited, and 
run their course. 

Some out-door exercise is necessary ; but all 
violent exercise is dangerous, and often proves 
injurious. Now, as prevention is better than 
eure, we say, avoid that which may, and often 
does injury. The middle course, between 
« Scylla and Charybdis,” isa safe one. Avoid 
a hobby.— Good Health. 


Selected. 

A few days before his death, he desired the 
following testimony to be taken down in 
writing and spread among his friends as his 
last legacy. He observed that the nearer he 
drew to the close of his life, the plainer he 
saw, and the clearer evidence he had, that the 
greatest deception Satan practised among 
mankind, was to persuade them that they 
could be christians without baptism (that is 
spiritual baptism) but it was his express de- 
sire that they might not be deceived; but be 
willing to endure the baptism that Christ was 
baptized with; frequently repeating “ there 
is no other way, there is no other way.”— 
Memorial of John Simpson. 


Use Brains Carefully—Brain-work is hard 
work. A man is always better for having 
something todo. “Idleness” not only “clothes 
a man with rags,’ as to his body, but it 
dwarfs the mind. He who rarely thinks 
never has a strong intellect. But there is a 
limit to thinking. No man can study hard all 
the time without jading and injuring his 
mental powers. Many have tried it and 
reaped the bitter consequences. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy so injured himself, by intense ap- 
plication in his laboratory, that he was com- 
pelled to wholly forego study for some time. 
Pope, by intense application, nearly “lost his 
wits,” and regained his health only by a 
course of riding on “a trotting horse.” Pres- 
ident Dwight, of Yale College, became so 
feeble that he was laid aside from all mental 
labor, and regained his native energy only by 
riding all over New England on horseback. 
To these rides we are indebted for “ Dwight’s 
Travels,”—a very interesting work. 

These cases might be indefinitely extended, 
and there is but one way in which mental 
labor can be safely carried on: to wit, by 
mingling business and relaxation, in a proper 
way.—Good Health. 


The Humble, yet Exalted State—I hope to 
press forward towards the mark of the prize 
of the high calling in Christ Jesus: which I 
apprehend to be a constant and entire sub- 
mission to the will of our Heavenly Father, 
whether it be in doing or suffering: this is 
the happy, humble, yet exalted state my soul 
at times pants after, and longs to make a sac- 
rifice of the esteem of those who are in the 
spirit of the world, to whom let me be un- 
known and had in derision, so that I may but 
enjoy that fellowship with the saints which 
stands in communion with the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.—Catharine Payton. 


If we love not the world, we shall surely 
be well content that the world should not 
love us. 


Selected. 
“ BEHOLD, I STAND AT THE DOOR AND KNOCK.” 


Dost thou not hear amid the din 
Of life, its cares and joys, 

Its toils and pleasures, grief and sin, 
Amid all these, a voice? 

Doth not thy heart a knocking hear, 

A still small knock, but sounding clear 
Above the earthly noise ? 


Dost thou not hear? Ob! seek to flee 
A moment from the din 

That drowns a voice which calleth thee 
Thy secret soul within; 

The voice of one, whoe’er thou art, 

Who stands and knocketh at thy heart, 
And asks to enter in. 


Who is it knocks? Dost thou not know? 
Thy weight of sin He bore, 

He came from heaven, He died that thou 
Mightst live for evermore; 

Thou sitt’st at ease within, He stands, 

And with those nail-imprinted hands 
He knocketh at thy door. 


Who is it knocks? It is the King, 
It is the Lord most high, 

Whose praises that the angels sing,< 
Ten thousand tongues employ. 

It is the King of glory waits, 

For whom the everlasting gates 
Lift up their heads with joy. 


Yet if thou openest the door, 
Lo! He will be thy guest; 
Thou wilt of angels’ food have store, 
Ye shall together feast. 
The bread of heaven shall be thine, 
The fruitage of the living vine, 
New pressed, thy lips shall taste, 


Oh! heart fall prostrate and adore, 
For thou the Lord shouldst see, 
Shouldst feel His presence,—even more, 
His dwelling-place shouldst be. 
Yea, He to whom the angels bow 
With veiled faces, even now 
Would come and dwell with thee. 


What if thou, still with closed door, 
Refuse His voice to hear? 

His knocking fainter than before 
Shall seem, His voice less clear, 

Until at last, amid the round 

Of earthly noise, that heavenly sound 
Will cease to reach thine ear. 


Another voice shall sound to all! 
A form that all must see 

Shall seek thy dwelling, at his call 
Thou shalt awakened be; 

But standing heaven’s gate before, 

Shalt find the everlasting door 
For ever closed to thee. 


But fear thou not, whoe’er thou art, 
With longing faith but dim, 

For if to thy poor trembling heart 
The door too heavy seem, 

Oh pray to Him without who stands 

That He will aid thy feeble hands 
To open wide for Him! 


Then royal raiment will He bring 

For even thee to wear, 
And thou shalt stand before the King 

In vesture white and fair ; 
Yea, all unworthy though thou be, 
Shalt sup with Him, and He with thee. 

Let him that hears give ear. 

E. C. M. 


Full of Iove-—The sun is full of heat and 
light, and it asks no questions as to how it 
shall do good, but is perpetually pouring out 
its golden flood. The spring that sparkles 
at the foot of the hill is full; and, asking leave 
of no one, is forever welling forth its sweet 
waters. So the Christian, if only full of the 
love of God and man, and shedding around 


Trained Fleas.— We went to an exhibition 
opened by M. Kitchingman, in order to view f 
the performances of his trained fleas, or, as 
worded by his announcements, “of trained 
apterous insects, the only specimens of the ar- 
ticulata in the world ever taught to perform.” 


‘|These apterous laborers were harnessed by 


means of an extremely fine hair or fibre of } 
silk, which was tied round their-bodies, havy- | 
ing the two ends rising perpendicularly above 
their backs and fastened to a split in a tiny 
straw, which formed the pole of the carriage } 
they were engaged in drawing. 

The performances were highly interesting 
and considerably varied. One flea was en- 
gaged in a swing, his motion being caused by 
his kicking violently against one side of a 
well in which he was placed, which exertion 
bumped him against the other side and made 
him indignantly jump away again, so that 
the unfortunate creature was in a perpetual 
state of kicking. Another hauled up a little 
ivory bucket from a well, while a third drew 
a ship along a tight rope, walking upside 
down. <A fourth was occupied in turning a 
cardboard cylinder after the manner of a 
treadmill, but two others, still more unhappy, 
were occupied in a compulsory see-saw work- 
ed by each in turn giving a vigorous spring 
into tke air, thus bringing the other at the 
opposite end of the balance to the ground. 
The largest, and consequently, we presume, 
the laziest, declined to jump at all, but re- 
mained sitting quietly down, leaving his com- 
rade miserably suspended from the beam, and 
frantically clutching at the air in the vain 
attempt to reach the ground. A military 
pulex was engaged in firing off a miniature 
cannon, but on a former occasion the shock 
was too much for his nervous system, so that 
when we were present he was unable to per- 
form. The exhibitor kindly gave us a good 
deal of information about his collection which 
was very interesting. The fleas are generally 
imported from Russia and Belgium as being 
larger and more docile than the English ones, 
and are set to work immediately, the training 
beginning with a starvation of twodays. At 
first they are very refractory, persisting in 
progressing by a series of violent jumps in- 
stead of a proper jog trot; but after a week 
or so they sober down and draw their burdens 
steadily unless stirred up to violent exertion, 
when they will gallop vigorously for a few 
inches, but sit down to rest and regain their 
breath directly afterwards. After they once 
learn to walk steadily, we are told, it is difficult 
to persuade them to leap again. At night 
all the performers are unharnessed and fed 
on the back of the employer’s hand, after 
which repast they repose in a box enveloped 
in cotton wool. If at night.any performer 
does not feed heartily, and with a good ap- 
petite, his progress is proportionately languid 
and slow the next day ; but when any mem- 
ber of the establishment declines to eat for 
three or four days, his end is expected in a 
short time. About a hundred others are 
usually kept in stock and training, as they 
are comparatively short lived, three or four 
months being supposed to be the allotted 
period of their days. Perhaps confinement 
and hard labor affect their spirits. The work- 
man engaged in drawing up the bucket had, 
however, reached the hoary age of nine 
months, and his demise therefore will not be 


him benign influences, as a natural result can-|unexpected. The immense muscular power 


not help doing good. 


possessed by these creatures is here fully 


| 
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monstrated. Nodoubtmany ofour readers 
ive experienced the difficulty of holding a 
‘Id pulex for a minute or two, before con. 
igning it to perdition. The flea Hercules 
“aws a model of a ship estimated to be five 
‘andred times his own weight in a very easy 


anner. It seems that the English fleas are 
.e most stubborn and difficult to train, bat 
jihen properly subdued they work better and 
st longer than the others ; but the English- 
ian we saw was anything but steady, tugging 
ad straining at his collar in a frantic manner. 
One of the most interesting features of the 
“xhibition is the beautiful form of the models 
»mployed for the work. They are carved in 
“rory and exquisitely finished, and, of course, 
f the minutest size possible, being adapted to 
‘he fleas in a most ingenious manner, and 
aanufactured by the exhibitor himself. The 
velicacy of touch and sight attainable after 
»ractice is surprising, as each performer is 
aarnessed without the aid of a glass, merely 
oeing taken between the operator's finger and 
humb. M. Kitchingman told us also that 
‘ae knows every individual performer by sight, 
sso that he has no difficulty in selecting each 
member of his troupe for his own work.— 
'Naturalist’s Note Book. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Boasted Marsh of Intellect. 


We have feared there was an overweening 
‘tendency with some in the present day to 
idolize the human understanding! While co- 
extensive therewith, is the no less obvious 
danger of sacrificing better things at the 
‘shrine of each intellectual ambition. It was 
the plaintive testimony of a dear Friend now 
gathered to her everlasting rest, “I am one 
of those that mark the boasted march of in- 
tellect with jealous fear.” That there was 
and is cause for such fears is manifest from 
some of the publications of the present day ; 
in one of which the logic of the schools is thus 
set forth: “There is one God, and Science is 
the knowledge of Him.” How different this 
from what we are taught in the scriptures, 
which the Apostle declares are able to make 
wise unto salvation through faith that is in 


- Christ Jesus, viz: “ The fear of the Lord is the 


beginning (or as it 
part) of wisdom.” 


is in the margin, principal 
And, “If any man will be 


‘wise in this world, let him become a fool that 


4 


he may be wise.” ‘For the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God.” Again it is 
written, “I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and will bring to nothing the under- 
standing of the prudent.” In the same chap- 
ter the Apostle continues: “The Jews require 
a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom : but 
we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness.” Again, we are exhorted to “Put on 
the new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that creatéd him.” 
And again, It is by the submission of our 
hearts to the saving grace of the Redeemer, 
that we become “not unfruitful in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” “ in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge ;” and whose word we are to let dwell in 
us richly in all wisdom. 

But we mean not to pursue this further at 
present, than to dwell a moment on the vast 
difference between the “knowledge that puf- 
feth up,” and that wisdom from above, which 
leads into humility, watchfulness, and self- 


denial, and into meekness and lowliness of! laid up in heaven; not in respect to the many 


things they have stored and cherished here, 
but whether our Lord’s aphorism has been 
heard and savingly heeded, “One thing is need- 
ful.” Parts, and talents, and distinctions in 
life will then be of no value, unless the saving 
grace of the Lord Jesus has been sought and 
found, lived in and obeyed; and these also, 
having through our lives been directed, not to 
our own carnal profit or pleasure, but to the 
accomplishment of His ever-blessed will and 
glory, in, and through, and by us. 

The following concurrent testimony from 
another pen will conclude this essay: “People 
may, by industry and natural abilities, make 
themselves masters of the external evidences of 
christianity, and have much to say for and 
against different schemes and systems of sen- 
timents; but all this while the beart remains 
untouched. True religion is not a science of 
the head, so much as an inward and heartfelt 
perception, which casts down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself in 
the mind, and brings every thought into a 
sweet and willing subjection to Christ by 
faith. Here the learned have no real advan- 
tage above the ignorant; both see when the 
eyes of the understanding are enlightened ; 
till then both are equally blind. And the first 
lesson in the school of Christ is to become a little 
child, sitting simply at his feet, that we may 
be made wise unto salvation.” 


heart, after the precept of the Great Pattern 
of every virtue. All other knowledge will be 
much more likely to fill the head with notions, 
though perhaps truths in themselves, than 
the heart with that nothingness and distrust 
of self which is the beginning of all true wis- 
dom. Science then may inform the under- 
standing, and may open up truths of philo- 
sophical, useful, and profound research ; but 
so far from being “the knowledge of God,” it 
is often the very idol that keeps the heart 
from Him. For of every philosophy wherein 
religion is concerned, save that—the only 
true—which renders us wiser by making us 
better, and which causes us to bow in humility 
and fidelity to the governing, directing spirit 
of Him, who has declared “Without Me ye 
can do nothing,” has not a christian poet 
truthfully represented :— 
“Sages after sages strove 

In vain ¢o filter off a crystal drangbt, 

Pure from the lees, which often more enhanced 

The thirst than slaked it, and not seldom bred 

Intoxication and delirium wild.” 

We cannot too much remember in the lan- 
guage of the same poet: “All truth is from the 
sempiternal source of light divine.” The un- 
speakable gift of the grace of God—the ex- 
ceeding fountain of all excellency and of all 
true knowledge, is a gift which science can- 
not secure, nor man’s wisdom, learning, or 
powers obtain for himself. This gift alone 
reveals “ truths undiscerned but by that holy 
light” of Him who is and who was, and who 
ever must be the alone Light of Life; the 
Author and the Finisher of our faith. 

Then, while improvement in school learn- 
ing is an imperative duty, a far moreimportant 
lesson—taught us as little children at the feet 
of Jesus—is the knowledge that we are sinful 
and lost creatures, and the great need we all 
have of bowing and becoming subject to Him, 
who is the ever-present Helper, and who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. The 
Apostle John declares, “I know that his com- 
mandment is life everlasting ;” and the Psalm- 
ist pleads, “Give me understanding that I 
may learn Thy commandments.” Showing 
that a hearing of, and a doing of our Lord’s 
commandments is lite, and grace, and peace. 
In this way the unlearned may walk, no less 
than the learned—he who is unacquainted 
with scientific truths, as he who is. For in 
the highway of holiness it is declared, “ The 
way-faring man though a fool shall not err.” 
And “That which is to be known of God is 
manifest in them (in men :) for God hath shown 
it unto them.” 

While the writer of this approves of a good 
practical education, sufficient for all the duties 
of this life, sincere regrets have been felt that 
too much place should be claimed for it, or 
that it should be carried too far! Perhaps it 
will not be denied, that all extremes belong- 
ing to this nether sphere are dangerous. And 
in this, with other lawful and useful things, 
may we let our moderation be known unto 
all men: and for the comprehensive reason 
assigned by the Apostle, “ The Lord is at 
hand.” We none of us know when the hour 
of solemn reckoning cometh! When the 
ignorant, and the more learned in school 
knowledge, and the disquisitions of science, 
will have to stand before the throne of the 
Eternal, and be weighed in His balance, not 
according to their advancement in the litera- 
ture of the schools on earth, but according to 
the treasure in watchfulness and faithfulness 


Lady Birds in England.—Land and Water 
has the following in regard to the recent ar- 
rival of millions of lady birds in England. 
We quote: 

The southeast corner of England has, with- 
in a few days, witnessed a flight of insects 
reminding us of the locusts of Egypt. ‘The 
lady birds come to destroy the aphides, or 
“plant lice,” the pests of the hop plants—a 
convincing proof, as has been remarked in a 
Bridgewater treatise, of “a superintending 
Power which ordains, checks, and counter- 
checks to remedy the superfecundity of the 
insect world.” Man, when opposed face to 
face with some of nature’s powers—in their 
ordinary action insignificant—is but a poor, 
helpless creature. He may defend himself 
against and come off victorious in a battle 
with a lion or a tiger, or an elephant, but 
when matched against overwhelming clouds 
of insects his vaunted power at once ceases. 
Fortunately the lady birds come as his friends; 
imagine them to come as his enemies! Im- 
agine what would happen if they fell upon 
and devoured his corn ready for the sickle, 
his turnips, now in luxuriant growth, or his 
hops, the pride and ornament of the garden- 
land of Kent? No. ‘These little insects are 
sent in vast armies as the servants and fellow- 
workers of man, as destroyers of another in- 
sect, and as an antidote to a blight which in 
itself would defy humaninterference. Whence 
these lady birds came, and where they were 
hatched, whether in Central Russia, France, 
or Germany, and how they managed to fly 
with feeble wings across the sea between 
England and the Continent no human being 
knows. Again, we are ignorant as to what 
atmospheric conditions have proved fatal to 
the common white butterflies, for there are 
no white butterflies this year, while lady birds 
come to us in clouds from foreign shores ; nor 
can human faculties take any cognizance of 
the instinct which guides these pretty insects 
to the exact spot where their food is await- 
ing them in abundance, 
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Selected for ‘The Friend.” 


A Description of Babylon, for the sake of the 
daughter of Sion, which at present dwelleth 
in the midst thereof. 

(Concluded from page 21.) 

Now all this time, while Babylon stands, 
while antichrist sits in the temple, while Satan 
reigns over ali the antichristian world, the 
true and living God hath not been known, 
feared, nor glorified; but men’s knowledge 
hath been of a false god they have set up, and 
him they have feared, and given the glory to, 
in their worship. Nay, the gospel hath not 
been preached ; the true gospel, the everlast- 
ing gospel, the gospel wherein is the light and 
power of eternal life, to turn men from all 
antichristian forms of knowledge and worship 
to the true life and power: but when Babylon 
falls, and Mount Sion begins to appear again, 
then the gospel is to be preached again, even 
by an angel, who receiveth it from God Him- 
self, (Rev. xiv. 6, 7) for man could never re- 
cover it again; it requires a new inspiration. 
The law is to go forth out of Sion, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And the 
gospel is to be preached to every nation, 
kindred, and tongue, and people, 6th vy. Mark; 
there was not one nation, not one kindred, 
not one tongue, not one people that kept the 
everlasting gospel; but it was laid up in Sion; 
it was carried with the church into the wil- 
derness, and there it hath been hid all the 
time of the apostasy, since the days of the 
apostles. But now Sion is redeeming, the 
true woman bringing back again out of the 
wilderness, she brings back the true everlast- 
ing gospel with her; and there is an angel 
chosen in the power of the Lord (even in the 
same power and spirit that first preached it) 
to preach it again to every nation, kindred, 
tongue and people. And the Lord hath so 
ordered it, that he will have the voice of the 
angel as despicable to the wise in religion, to 
the zealous in devotion of all sorts in this 
backsliding age, as the former preaching was 
to the wise and devout both among the Jews 
and Greeks. So that whosoever is wise in re- 
ligion according to the flesh; whosoever is 
wise in expectation and waitings for the king- 
dom; whosoever is wise in reasonings about 
it, and can tell the foregoing signs otf it, &c., 
shall not know the voice; but he that can 
shut his eyes by the leadings of the pure life, 
and enter into the hidden womb of wisdom, 
where the light of life is sown, he shall be new 
formed, and come forth a child out of the 
womb of wisdom, with the new eye, the new 
ear, the new heart, the new understanding 
and senses; and keeping in the childish sim- 
plicity, out of the wisdom, zeal, and devotion 
which deceived him before, he shall receive 
and enter into the everlasting kingdom. 

Therefore all people wait humbly for the 
candle of the Lord, that therewith ye may 
search out Babylon, and may come to see 
what of her treasures ye have gathered ; that 
ye may throw them away speedily, and give 
up your ships and vessels (wherewith ye have 
trafficked for these kind of wares) to the fire 
of the Lord’s jealousy ; that ye may receive 
the durable riches; that ye may hear the joy- 
ful sound of the everlasting gospel, and know 
the true Christ which it alone reveals; and 
come to fear, and worship, and to glorify the 
true God; and not go down into the pit or 
lake with the dragon, the beast, the whore, 
and false prophet ; which will be the portion 
ef the most zealous false worshippers, And 


when your eyes come once to be opened in 
the true lizht, ye will bless the Lord for giv- 
ing you these warnings, and not be so angry 
at us (who have paid dear for them) for our 
willingness, if it be possible, to save you some 
of the charges they have cost us: however at 
least to preserve your souls from that ruin and 
dreadful destruction which all the paths of 
Babylon lead to. Isaac PENINGTON. 


See 
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Circular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
. America. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion in the Eleventh month, the Correspond- 
ing Committee would press upon Friends, 
who have been engaged in the distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures, the importance of fur- 
nishing full and accurate answers to all the 
Queries, and of forwarding their report season- 
ably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in 
deciding what numbef of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

SaMvueEL Berrys, 
CuarLes Ryoaps, 
Antony M. Kimber, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Tenth mo. 1869. 
QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your limits 
not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in good 
clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Soriety, capable of read- 
ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sle within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 

hose within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


Ready for Action—When God has fully pre- 
pared the heart for religious action we need 
uot fear that he will fail to find for us our ap- 
propriate work. He knows the work which 
is to be done, and the time of its being done, 
as well as the dispositions which are fitted for 
doing it. Be watchful, therefore ; but wait 
also. A good soldier in the spirit of wat sh- 
fulness is always ready for action; but he 


never anticipates by a restless and unwise 
hurry of spirits, the orders of his commander. 


For “ ‘the Friend.” 
' Human Learning, 


We have not unfrequently heard remarks,}i 
importing that human acquirements not only} 
help to set off a gift in the ministry whichf 
may have been conferred, but that they very|i 
much tend to its prosperity and success. One} 
we know even went so far as to declare it as} 
his belief, that a very intelligent minister 
might win souls to Christ by his eloquence, 
though his moral character might be sinful, 
even to debauch. 

The following, from John Barclay’s memo- 
randums, conveys a different sense of things: 
“ Does the best qualification, even that which 
the true ministers have fresh from the foun- 
tain of all-sufficient wisdom and strength, 
even the aid and influence of the Holy Spirit, 
want any human help to bear it out, or to 
assist the true ministers in the discharge of 
their gifts? If human acquirements be of use, 
and helpful to those that have best help, or 
advantageous to the cause they espouse, then 
the want of it is a deficiency ; that is, the in- 
strument is not of that service that he might 
be, if he had learning. And therefore the 
apostles, if they had had a good education, 
would have been more extensively useful, es- 
pecially among the rulers and great people. 
Why did not the apostle Paul, who had much 
learning, and ‘man’s wisdom,’ use it in his 
preaching among the learned Corinthians? 
And why did he determine to lay it all aside, 
and to know nothing among them, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ? Why did Paul, in 
speaking of the things of God, speak them 
‘not in the words which man’s wisdom teach- 
eth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ;’ if 
his learning was beneficial to him as a preach- 
er? Was not his learning one of those things, 
which before was ‘gain’ to him, a profitable 
and advantageous thing, and which now he 
‘counted loss for Christ?’ Why did our God 
choose foolish, weak, base, despised things, as 
his instruments; if wise, mighty, honorable 
ones would have been more extensively useful, 
as long as they were humble? Why did Paul 
come among those of Corinth ‘not with ex- 
celleney of speech or of wisdom ?’ surely on 
this ground, would he have gained more con- 
verts to the truth in that place ?” 

If we are little enough in our own eyes, we 
shall know divine strength in our own weak- 
ness; but when any apprehension of our 
strength and wisdom possesses the mind, 
weakness, and loss in every respect ensue.— 
Samuel Fothergill. 
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The religion of Christ imposes certain du- 
ties on every one professing it, and sets up a 
standard which each one is commanded to 
keep in view and strive to attain in conduct 
and conversation. Wherever men or nations 
fall short in complying with the law of right- 
eousness thus set forth and enjoined, it is 
evidence of their haying, as yet, failed in 
comprehending or reaching complete christian 
civilization, Whatever other criterion men 
may establish and satisfy themselves by act- 
ing up to, the precepts and terms of the gos- 


pel remain unchangeable, 


}]We justly ascribe much force to public 
|} inion, and certainly it often acts powerfully 

restraining open vice and enforcing the 
}mands of moral law ; but unless this opin- 
© is based upon the immutable principles 
|| christianity, and made to apply impartially, 
is liable to be enlisted in defence of that 
hich is intrinsically wrong, and to lend its 

d in screening from deserved condemnation 
liad proper punishment, acts and persons, 
|,hich grievously violate the obligations of 
}iaristian morality. It is therefore not a 
|'alid plea for the propriety of an action or 
}iyurse of conduct, that it is in accordance 
|| ith the laws of the land; nor yet that it 
“wrong because it is contrary to those laws ; 
or the laws of a country are generally rather 
| ae product of the demands of its inhabitants, 
}\9 they virtuous or not, than deductions from 
‘ne unalterable principles of the gospel, and 
Haerefore they are uncertain and unreliable 
|a a test of right and wrong. Wherever 
violation of the “higher law” occurs, how- 
| ver sophistry may plead for its harmlessness, 
w conventional usages be adduced to palliate 
| ne deviation, the welfare of the Society and 
lhe happiness of its individual members are 
nore or less injured, and if passed by without 
xposure and reprobation, the influence of 
| noral obligation is lessened. 

In none of the usual pursuits of men, are 
| hese well known facts more frequently ex- 
| mplified, than in the acquisition and reten- 

jon ofmoney. The laws of the land intended 

regulate men’s actions in reference to this 
sILengrossing engagement, so far as trade 

‘nd business are concerned, must be more or 
‘ess general in their character. Hence much 
3 necessarily left to the sense of right and 
wrong entertained by individuals, and con- 
sequently public opinion is herein an arbiter 
of commanding jurisdiction. 

Unhappily, so strong is the temptation 
among very many to look upon the acquisi- 
sion of riches as a chief object of life, that 
shey appear to think themselves justified in 
embracing any means for obtaining them, 
which the law does not positively prohibit. 
The royal law of doing unto others as we 
svould have others do unto us, is overlooked 
or deemed obsolete, and, so that their pecu- 
miary transactions are so conducted as not 
ito expose them to the punishment which the 
legal statutes inflict on those who openly 
break their verbal provisions, they disregard 


“the superior demands of the christian religion, 


and the dictates of Divine grace, which might 


be heard in their own breasts, if they would 
jisten therefor “in the cool of the day.” 


It 
is a humiliating and discouraging considera- 
‘tion that in our land of boasted enlightenment, 


_ public opinion so far falls short of the christian 


standard as to wink at, and indeed we may 
say, to encourage this immorality, by accord- 
ing to such offenders, if they are rich, the 
most influential positions in social circles. 
Dereliction from strict justice and equity 
may be found in, perhaps, some of every day’s 
transactions in the marts of our commercial 
cities; but it is more openly manifest in the 


' traffic in those articles whose value is liable 


to be affected by fictitious or adventitious 


- causes, such as stocks, gold, &c. 


There is a legitimate trade in stocks and 
gold, and there are honest men engaged in it. 
But it has long been known that a large part 
of the business done at the stock board and 
in the gold room, is no other than gambling ; 
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in which each one concerned in the game, 
feels himself at liberty to employ his knowl- 
edge and cunning in inflating or depressing 
the nominal value of the stake he holds, so as 
to secure his being a winner. It is of course 
an exciting contest, and those who habitually 
engage in it, pursue it with an infatuation 
equal to that which reigns among those who 
frequent the acknowledged gaming table. If 
half of what is said is true, the recent occur- 
rences in the gold-room in New York, ex- 
ceeded in iniquity and recklessness any thing 
of the kind ever before known in this coun- 
try. It has been asserted in the public papers, 
and no doubt has been thrown on the state- 
ment, that the whole scheme for producing 
the extraordinary commotion in the gold 
market which came to a sudden crisis on the 
24th ult., was concocted by a few persons 
commanding large capital, and versed in all 
the deception and mancuvring necessary to 
produce a fictitious scarcity or glut in a 
market. That they deliberately confederat 
ed together, and arranged their plan, each 
having his appointed share and position in 
the fearful game; and then, like gamblers 
with loaded dice, they proceeded to carry outa 


scheme which they well knew must injure if 


not ruin many, but caring not, so that they 
could make it more profitable to themselves, 
by transferring the money of their victims 
into their own coffers. 

Their contrivance was a success. The pre- 
mium on gold fluctuated from one to five per 
cent., for two or three days, while the con- 
spirators were withdrawing large amounts 
from the market. The unsettlement thus 
produced, and the vague rumors spread 
abroad, that circumstances would soon be 
developed which would depreciate the paper 
currency to an unknown extent, alarmed 
some, but awakened the thirst for gain by 
profiting by the increasing value of the pre- 
cious metal, in very many more, and they 
blindly rushed into the snare prepared for 
them. The premium rose from 35 to 63 per 
cent., and five hundred millions of gold cer- 
tificates are said to have changed owners in 
the course of twenty-four hours. The excite- 
ment of the eager brokers and their poor 
dupes, who, as they saw the “ Indicator” in 
the gold-room steadily recording the advance 
in price of the coveted metal, became almost 
frenzied with the apparent opportunity to 
“make haste to be rich,” by sharing in the 
profits of the “speculation,” is said to have 
been almost unimaginable by those who did 
not witness it. The crowd—described in one 
paper as partly composed of “men who go to 
church on Sundays, who are foremostin works 
of moral reform, who are proud to be known as 
exemplary citizens and model heads of families” 
—struggled, vociferated, and surged in, out of, 
and around the room where the nefarious 
traffic was going on, and, like desperate gam- 
blers, hazarded all they were worth, and the 
property of others, in the hope of pocketing 
two, three, ten or twenty per cent. on the 
stakes they risked, as the gold certificates 
passed from hand to hand, sometimes at the 
rate of a million dollarsin a minute. But the 
game was soon over, the bubble that had been 
blown burst, and in an hour the premium fell 
from 63 to 33 per cent., and many who just 
before had thought they were rich, now found 
themselves stripped of all they possessed. 

The reaction was commensurate with the 
previous excitement, and its effects in some 
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instances were dreadful. One poor man went 
home and blew out his brains, another was in 
the act of committing suicide, when he was 
rescued by the accidental visit of a friend. 
Two are said to have lost their reason, one of 
them becoming an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
These are cases made public by the newspa- 
pers, but probably there are many who have 
beggared themselves and families, while embar- 
rassment and distress have been inflicted on 
very many more, even among those who were 
guiltless of participating in the “ speculation.” 
Some of the gamesters are said to have amass- 
ed great wealth. 

One would suppose that the principal ac- 
tors in this wicked scene, so degrading in its 
conception and effects to humanity, if known, 
would hardly venture again to show themselves 
in respectable society. Not so, We are told 
that those who carried off the prizes, are re- 
ceived as heretofore in their accustomed cir- 
cles, are spoken of, and probably envied as 
successful “ speculators ;” while those of them 
who, in their greediness, ventured too far and 
lost, are alluded to in terms of commiseration, 
as being “unfortunate.” And yet we doubt 
not that the man that would attempt to enrich 
himself by the summary process of stopping 
his victim on the highway, with the offered 
alternative of his money or his life, or he who 
would break into a house by night, and steal 
whatever he could carry off, would be in- 
dignantly condemned, and incarcerated as a 
sinner, for whom no apology could be made. 
Such is the uncertain value of public opinion. 

It is one of the characteristics of the times, 
that the passion for possessing riches has 
become almost epidemic. Men’s thoughts and 
hearts are greatly absorbed by schemes for 
acquiring wealth rapidly. They are not con- 
tent with obtaining competence by industry 
and slow accumulation. “Let the golden 
stream be quick and violent,’ seems to be the 
demand, that we may make “fortunes” in a 
day. Consequently, we have continual ex- 
emplification of the truth of the warning 
declaration of the apostle: “They that will 
be rich fall into temptation and a share, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.” 
Where the tone of society is so low that mon- 
ey is regarded as the highest good, public 
opinion will sanction the most reckless and 
questionable modes of obtaining it. But this 
in no wise releases the christian from the 
restraints imposed by his Master, in regard to 
the pursuit of the things of this world. He is 
bound to have his treasure and his heart in 
heaven ; and constantly to obey the injunction 
given: “Let your conversation be without 
coveteousness, and be content with such things 
as ye have, for He hath said, I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” Would that the 
members of our own religious Society were 
more redeemed from the inordinate! love and 
eager pursuit of worldly treasure, bearing in 
mind, that “A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth,” 
and that the Almighty himself, has pronounced 
them “fools” who lay up treasure for them- 
selves, and are not rich towards God. 


The epistle from the Women’s Yearly Meet- 
ing at York, England, published in the last 
number of “ The Friend,” was issued on the 
28th of 4th mo. 1668. Through a typographi- 
cal error, the date is given as 1868. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrign.—The Paris Journal Official announces that 
the Senate and Corps Legislatif have been convoked to 
meet on the 29th of next month. The Empress Eugenie 
has arrived at Venice on ber eastern tour. A very de- 
structive fire among the shipping at Bordeaux caused 
the destruction of a large number of vessels, chiefly 
French. The loss by the fire is estimated at 10,000,000 
francs. Nearly all the French journals express dissatis- 
faction that the Chambers have not been immediately 
assembled. The Patrie contridicts the report that the 
French troops will retire from Rome on the 15th of next 
month. The Figaro says that Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans, will defend liberal ideas before the Ecumenical 
Council, and that fify American bishops will give him 
their support. During the week ending on the 30th ult., 
a heavy ontflow of specie from the Bank of France oc- 
curred. Tbe amount in bank on that day was found to 
be 92.000,000 francs less tban it was at the commence- 
ment of the week. 

The Times’ Paris correspondent asserts that there is 
but little hope of compromise between Spain and the 
Cubans. The Spanish government says in so many 
words: “ Lay down your arms and send deputies to the 
Cortes.” Spain is willing to redress all grievances and 
comply with the wishes of the Cubans in every thing 
relating to their government, but insists on the rebels 
first disarming; nothing will be yielded to compulsion. 
The King of Portugal declines to be a candidate for the 
Spanish throne. At a Councii of Ministers held on the 
29:h ult., Marshal Serrano presiding, it was agreed to 
propose to the Cortes the election of tne Duke of Genoa 
as King of Spain. The Spanish liberals, however, op- 
pose his election, and probably are resolved not to have 
a king at all. The note of General Sickles to the 
Spinish government in regard to Cuba, bas not been 
withdrawn »s was reported. A circular is published in 
the official Gaze'te, instructing the Captain-General of 
Cuba to treat the rebel prisoners with humanity, and 
deal with their offences through the ordinary tribunals, 
and urging him at the same time to push forward re- 
forms in his administration. The equipment of the fleet 
for Cuba is pushed forward with great energy at Cadiz. 
On tha 3d inst telegraphic communication be:ween 
Madrid and the southern provinces was interrupted, and 
it was believed a republican insurrection was in pro- 
gress. 

The potato crop of England will not be up to the 
average. In some sections of the country a large part 
of the tubers are diseased. The ship Thermopylae 
arrived at London on the Ist inst., with the first con- 
signment of the new tea crop. She made the run from 
Anjew, Java, in 64 days. Lord Clarendon has returned 
from Paris and delivered an address before the Here- 
fordshire Agricultural Society, in the course of which 
he acknowledged that the subject of the tenure of land 
in Ireland was a momentous and vital one, but should 
not be considered as a party question. The evils con- 
nected with the present land system must be abated. 
The government, he said, intended to introdace a mea- 
sure which would command the respect and praise of 
every honest man. Archbishop Callen recently as-urel 
a deputation of citizens of Wexford, that by moderating 
their demunds, and by not interfering with the legiti- 
mate rights of any class, the industrious tenants would 
enjoy the results of their labor in undisturbed tran- 
quility. 

The mediation of the great Powers of Europe in the 
matters at issue between Turkey und Egypt, has been 
satis!actory. None of the points preseuted, save one, 
offered any difficulty. A Suez dispatch announces that 
the barriers against the passage of the waters of the 
bitter lakes have been removed, and that Lesseps has 
passed through the canal on a steamer, from Port Said 
to Suez, in fifteen bours. 

The mail stermer from Rio Janeiro has advices from 
the hostile armies in Paraguay, up to the 22d of Eighth 
month. On the 18tb the allied army attacked the en- 
trencbed forces of Lopez. The Paraguayans were de- 
feated, with a loss of one thousand killed, and three 
hundred prisoners. Their cannon and steamers were 
abandoned and fell into the bands of the Allies. The 
provisional goverament at Ascunsion has declared 
Lopez an outlaw, Advices fiom Paraguayan sources 
represent the losses of the Brazilians in the last battles 
at 8000 men. Lopez retired to the Grand Cordilleras, 
and thence to Acquarsa, where he had in advance pre- 
pared a new position for his forces. The Allies were 
preparing to withdraw from Paraguay, but would leave 
some troops 10 support the provisional government at 
Ascunsion. The Argentine government had already re- 
called its contingent, 

Severe shocks of earthquake were felt along the 
Chilian coast, from the 15th to the 20th of Highth 
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month. At Arica the people dreading another inunda- 
tion from the sea, deserted the place and took refuge 
elsewhere. 

The Austrian official journal states that the treaty 
between Austria and Chiva was duty signed at Tientain 
recently. ; 

The late dispatches from Cuba state, that the Span- 
iards are making considerable progress in suppressing 
the insurrection in the eastern department. On the 3d 
inst. a steam transport arrived at Havana with 1000 
soldiers from Oadiz. 

Di-patcbes of the 4th inst. say that the reports of the 
progress of the republican movement in Spain are con- 
firmed. The Cortes reassembled on the 3d inst., and 
the government introduced a bill to suspend the rights 
of individuals until the insurrection in the south of 
Spain is suppressed. It is probable, if the bill de- 
manded by the government is passed, the republican 
deputies will withdraw from the Cortes. 

London 10th mo. 4th.—Consols, 93}. U.S, 5-20’s, 843. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 12}d. a 123d. ; 
Orleans, 123d. a 128d. Sales of the day 10,000 bales. 

Unirep Statses.—The Public Debt on the first inst., 
amounted to $2,107,936,300 on which interest is pay- 
able in coin, and $64,545,000 oa which interest is pay- 
able in lawful money. The total debt, principal and 
interest, after deducting the balance in the Treasury, 
was $2,468,495,072, having been diminished during the 
montb to the extent of $7,467,429. The decrease of the 
debt since 3d mo. Ist last, has been $56,969,188. The 
demand and legal tender notes now amount to $356,- 
114,644, and the postal and fractional currency to $33,- 
001.298, 

Reconstruction.— Attorney General Hoar, has given anu 
opinion that the Legislature of Virginia, which is about 
to assemble in Richmond, will have authority to elect 
United States Senators, such action not being regarded 
as legislative business, and will therefore be lawful. 
The Senators thus elected will, however, have no power 
or authority until the Senate of the United States shall 
have passed upon the validity of their election and ad- 
mitted them as members of that body. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 225. Scarlet 
fever, 14; typhoid, 6; old age, 5; bydrophobia, 1. The 
city assessors return 145,571 taxables this year, which 
is 16,103 less than in 1868. 

Miscellaneous.—On the first inst. a number of visitors 
were killed and many more wounded, at an Agricultural 
Fair ground near Indianapolis, by the explosion of a 
boiler. Twenty persons were killed on the spot, or died 
soon after from their injurics, and others of the wound~ 
ed it was supposed would not recover. The latter 
number between fifty and sixty. 

During the quarter ending 9th mo. 30th, 1669, sixty- 
eight cargoes of wheat, aggregating 1,840,000 sacks and 
valued at $3,317,500, were shipped from San Francisco 
to the United Kingdom. 

The work of excavating for the New Orleans and Ship 
Island Canal, was commenced on the 2d inst. about a 
mile above Carrollton. 

The largest button of silver bullion yet made in this 
conntry, was recently taken out by the Brown Mining 
Silver Company, Nevada. It weighed 680 pounds, and 
is valued at $12,000. It has been shipped for Philada. 

It is stated that.a Kansas farmer, about eleven miles 
south of Leavenwo't, has this year 2000 acres in corn, 
and all under one fence. The corn field contains fully 
three square miles of land. 

F. F. Low, ex-Governor of California, has been ap- 
poioted U. S. Minister to China in place of J. Ross 
Browne recalled. 

A very unusual fall of rain occurred on the 3d-inst., 
over «n extensive ranze of country, from Massachusetts 


to Virginia; measuring in some places six inches and in|’ 


others eight inches. The consequence has been freshets 
in the streams, inundations, some Joss of life, and heavy 
destruction of property in many places. The Schuylkill 
river, at and above Philadelpbia, was swollen into a 
mighty and resistless torrent, which swept houses, lum- 
ber and all kinds of properiy away. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
of the 4th inst. Mew York.—The unsettlement and ex- 
citement caused by the gold gambling speculators has 
subsided But little gold is selling, and stocks are but 
lightly dealt in. American gold 129 a 1293. U.S 
sixes, 1881, 119; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 117; ditto, 10-40 
5 per cents, 1083. Superfine State flour, $5.45 a $5.75; 
extra State, $5 85 a $6.15; shipping Ohio, $5.95 a $6.75; 
St. Louis brands, $6.20 a $9; southern do., $6.30 a $11. 
White Michigan wheat, $1.55 a $1.65; white Genesee, 
$1.50 a $1.55; amber Svate, $1.43 ; No. 2 Chicago 
sp:ing, $1.38; mixed spring, $1.36; red western, $1.28 
a $1.31. Western and State ots, 60 a 624 cts. Western 
mixed corn, 92 a $1.02, the latter for choice. Carolina 


rice, 8a 9cts. Middling uplands cotton, 28 cts.; or 
dinary, 25 cts. Philadelphia.—Middling cotton, 28 
284 cts. Cuba sugar, 11$ a 12} cts. Flour dull. Sale 
of extra at $6 a $6.25; western do. $6.75 a $7.75 , fine 
brands, $8 a $925. Pennsylvania and western re 
wheat, $1.42 a $1.43; amber, $1.46. Rye, $1.09. Yel 
low corn, $1.12; mixed western, $1 a $1.08. Oats, 6 
a 63 cts. Hams, 19} a 21} cts. Lard, 18}cts. Clover 
seed, $7.50 a $7.75. Timothy, $450 a $462. Flax 
seed, $2.55. Prime timothy hay, $1.25 a $1.30; mixed 
$1.15 a $1.20. Straw $1.30 a $1.40 per 160 lbs. Th 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove 
yard reached about 2800 head. Extra sold at 8} a 8 
cts., a few choice at 9 cts.; fair to good, 7 a 8 cts., an 
common, 5 a 6} ets. perlb. gross. Market dull. Abou 
9,000 sheep suld at 44 a 6} cts. per lb. gross, and 3000 
hogs at $13.50 a $14 for still fed, and $14.50 a $15.50 
for corn fed per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Wheat dull, 
$1.40 a $1.45. White corn, $1.05 a $1.10; yellow, 
$1.05 a $1.08; mixed western, $1. Oats, 58 a 60 cts. 
Rye, $1.16 a $1.20. Ohicago.—Flour, $4.85 a $6.25 
for spring extras. No. 1 wheat, $1.11} a $1.13; No. 2, 
$1.07 a $1.08. No.2corn, 69 cts. No. 2 oats, 40} cts, 
Rye, 80 cts. No. 2 barley, $1.20. Cincinnatt—Red 
wheat, $1.12 a $1.15. Corn, 90 a 92 cts. Oats, 53 a 
59 cts. Lard, 17} cts. 5 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Samuel Whitall, M.D., N. Y., $2, vol. 
43; from Wm. Carpenter, Agt., N. J., for Richard M. 
Acton, and Wm C. Reeve, $2 each, vol. 43; from Caleb 
Webster, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Jobn Bacon, N. J., $2, 
vol, 43; from Henry Clark, O., $2, vol. 43; from Lydia 
Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Wm. P. Townsend, 
Agt., Pa., for Wm. S. Kirk, $2, vol. 43, and for Caleb 
S. Cope, $2.50, vol. 42; from Sam’l E. Decou, N. J., 
$2, vol. 43; from Geo. Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from 
James Lee, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 43. 


For Freedmen in Distress.—Received from a Friend in 
Philadelphia, $16. 


A young Friend who has had four years’ experience 
in teaching in a school in England, would be glad to 
meet with a situation either in a family or schaol. 

Apply to C. C., 109 North Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


» WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the first of Eleventh month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Aaron Suarpiess, Superintendent, (ad- 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.) ; or to Epw’p 
Suarpusss, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK, 


Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


HADDONFIELD BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Under the care of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, is now in session. 
Joun -Boapiy, Teacher. 
References: Charles Rhoads, 36 South Seventh street, 
and Edward Sharpless, 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Terms on application. 
Haddonfield, 9th mo. 10th, 1869. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI4.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joan HE. Carter, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

WILLIAM H, PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


